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ABSTRACT 

This collection of abstracts is part of a continuing 
series providing information on recent doctoral dissertations. The 39 
titles deal with a variety of topics, including the following: (1) 
oral reading behaviors of early readers; (2) the effects of pictures 
and mode of presentation on the prose comprehension of third and 
fifth grade children of varying reading abilities; ( 3 ) the effects of 
improved reading of verb and noun inflectional endings on the reading 
comprehension of learning disabled students; (4) the effect of 
message structure on inference majcing in recall; {5) relationships 
among concrete and abstract concept development, metacogni tion , and 
reading comprehension; (6) hierarchical relationships among the 
components of the reading abilities of beginning readers; (7) the 
importance of phrasing to reading comprehension; (8) identification, 
semantic encoding, and text organization in reading comprehension; 
(9) the effect of free recall of metaphoric processing in a 
structured text; flO) the effect of information abouu sentence 
referents on children's observational learning of a syntactic rule; 
and (11) reading processes of skilled older adult readers. (HOD) 
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to make information on relevant dissertations available to users of the ERIC 
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order to compile abstracts of dissertations on related topics, which thus become 
accessible in searches of the ERIC data base. Ordering information for the dis- 
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Altverger, Bess Ilene 
A PSYCHOLINGUISTIC ANALYSIS OF 
SIXTH, EIGHTH, AND TENTH GRADE 
READERS' PROCESSING OF NATURALLY 
OCCURRING TEXT METAPHORS 

Barber, Wilfred Clifton, Jr, 
THE ORAL READING BEHAVIORS OF 
EARLY READERS 

Brozo, William George 
A STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF PRE- 
QUESTIONS ON READING COMPRE- 
HENSION AND ANXIETY FOR FIRST 
YEAR NURSING STUDENTS 

Chase, Martha ^ouise 
THE EFFECTS OF PICTURES AND MODE 
OF PRESENTATION ON THE PROSE 
.COMPREHENSION OF THIRD Al^D 
FIFTH GRADE CHILDREN OF VARYING 
READING ABILITIES 

Davis, Deborah Jo 
THE ALLOTMENT OF COGNITIVE RE- 
SOURCES IN READING 

Devall, Yvonna L, 
A STUDY OF SOME COGNITIVE AND 
CREATIVE CHARACTERISTICS AND 
THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO READING 
COMPREHENSION IN GIFTED AND NON- 
GIFTED FIFTH GRADERS 

Dorman, James William 
COGNITIVE STRATEGIES IN THE COM- 
PREHENSION OF TEXTBOOK MATERIAL: 
AN EXAMINATION OF MIDDLE GRADE 
STUDENTS 

Edwards, Vicki Hinson 
EFFECTS' OF IMPROVED READING OF 
VERB AND NOUN INFLECTIONAL 
ENDINGS ON THE READING COMPRE- 
HENSION OF LEARNING DISABLED 
STUDENTS 

Evans,' Robert Albert 
THE EFFECTS OF INDUCED IMAGERY 
AND IMPOSED SYNONYMS UPON PROSE 
COMPREHENSION ^ ^ 



Fitch, Margaret Erin 

THE EFFECT OF MESSAGE STRUCTURE ON 

INFERENCE MAKING IN RECALL 

Freedberg, Judith W, 
EFFECTS OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF WRIT- 
TEN DISCOURSE ON RECALL BY GOOD AND 
POOR READERS IN GRADES 2, A, AND 6 

Gonchar, Arthur Jay 
A DEVELOPMENTAL STUDY IN INFEREN- 
TIAL TEXT COMPREHENSION AMD MEMORY: 
THE EFFECTS OF PRE-POSED QUESTION 
STIiATEGIES ON INFORMATION ELABORA- 
TION 

Harris, Patricia Green 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE USE AND COM- 
PREHENSION OF METAPHOR BY ^ PRE- SCHOOL' 
CHILDREN 

Harrison, Margaret Drumm 
A STUDY OF THE DIFFERENCES IN ORAL 
READING BEHAVIOR BETl^EEN ABLE AND 
DISABLED READERS 

Haynes, Jacqueline Abel 
A DEVELOPMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF 
RELATIONSHIPS AMONG CONCRETE AND 
ABSTRACT CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT, META- 
COGNITION, AND READING COMPREHENSION 

. Hoffman, John Stanley 
THE EFFECTS OF PICTORIAL AND VERBAL 
ELABORAiTION OF MNEMONICALLY-RECALLED 
SERIAL INFORMATION 

Horowitz , Rosalind 

LIMITATIONS OF CONTRASTED RHE- 
TO^CAL PREDICATES ON READER RECALL 
OF EXPOSITORY ENGLISH PROSE 

Kincade, Kay M. 

EFFECTS OF GRADE LEVEL AND TASK 
TYPE ON COMPREHENDING EXPLICIT, 
IMPLICIT AND METAPHORICAL INFORMA- 
TION IN WRITTEN TEXT 

Knight, Catharine Currie 
HIERARCHICAL RELATIONSHIPS AMONG 
COMPONENTS OF READING ABILITIES OF 
BEGINNING READERS 
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Lequexica Durand, Martha 

THE RELATION OF PAUSING ABILITY AND 
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Maria, Katherine 
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Michels, Mariann Elizabeth 
COGNITIVE PROCESSES IN CHILDREN'S 
TEXTUAL INFERENCES 

Hirio-Garcesr Fernando 

A PSYCHOLINGUISTIC ANALYSIS OF EARLY 

READING ACQUISITION. SIX CASE STUDIES 

Morgulas, Susan Spies 
THE EFFECT OF INFORMATION ABOUT SEN- 
TENCE REFERENTS ON CHILDREN'S OB- 
SERVATIONAL LEARNING OF A SYNTACTIC 
RULE 

Oppenheimer, Virginia Layton 
THE IMPORTANCE OF PHRASING TO READ- 
ING COMPREHENSION 

Pierce Antonacci, Patricia Anne Joan 
EFFECTS OF VARYING PROTOTYPICALITY 
AND ARGUMENT-REPETITION ON SENTENCE 
COMPREHENSION BY HIGH- AND LOW-ABILITY 
READERS 



Pitts, Murray Maught 

EFFECTS OF COGNITIVE STYLES ON 

INFERENTIAL READING COMPREHENSION 

Richgels, Doiigld James 
SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH GRADERS' 
COMPREHENSION OF SPOKEN AND WRITTEN 
^ COMPLEX SENTENCES 

Shearer, Arleen Pasetti 
A PSYCHOLINGUISTIC COMPARISON OF 
SECOND GRADE GOOD READERS AND 
FOURTH GRADE GOOD AND POOR READERS 
ON THEIR ORAL READING MISCUES AND . 
STANDARD AND PHONEME CLOZE RESPONSES 

Stahl, Steven Alan 
DIFFERENTIAL WORD KNOWLEDGE AND 
READING COMPREHENSION 

Stockmal, Helen Christ 
RELATIONSHIPS OF SYNTACTIC ATTAIN- 
MENT, READING ACHIEVEMENT, AND. IN- 
TELLIGENCE OF FOURTH GRADE CHILDREN 

Trezise, John Mack, Jr. 

EMPIRICAL INVESTIGATION OF RELATIONS 

AMONG SELECTED READING SUBSKILLS 

Wolf son, • Fred Harvey 
THE EFFECT OF SACCADIC FIXATIONS ON- 
WORD RECOGNITION AND READING COM- 
PREHENSION 

Yaden, David 'Byron, Jr. 
A MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF FIRST 
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TO READING ACHIEVEMENT, INTELLIGENCE 
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A PSYCHOLINGUISTIC ANALYSIS OF SIXTH, EIGHTH, AND 
TENTH GRADE READERS' PROCESSING OF NATURALLY 
OCCURRING TEXT METAPHORS * Order No. DA8217493 
Altwerger, Bess luNH, Ed.D. The University of Arizona, ^QB2 398pp. 
Directon Kenneth S.Goodman 

This study is a descriptive, psycholmguistic analysis of three sixth* 
grade high, three eighth grade average, and three tenth-grade low 
readers' processing of naturally occurring text metaphors. 

Subjects read a 3,667-wo^d self-contained story. The oral reaamg 
miscues generated in reading the n>etaphors were analyzed 
according to the Goodman Taxonomy of Oral Reading Miscues. Then 
taxonomy analyzes miscues on morphemic, syntactic, and semantic^ 
levels. Two additional categories were added to the taxonomy to 
determine the misc^ues' effect on the meaning anrf metaphoricality of 
the metaphors. 

Metaphors in the text wre identified according to theoretically 
based criteria, and categorized on the basis of the Metaphor Feature 
Matrix. 

The primary purposes of the study were to determine how 
strategies and cuing systems are utilized in reading metaphoric 
expressions, 'the relationship between the processing of metaphoric 
expressions and comprehending of the text, and variations in 
processing the different kinds of metaphors found In the text. A 
secondary purpose was to compare the sixth, eighth, and tenth grade 
readers' processing of the metaphors. Descriptive statistics such as 
frequencies, means, correlation coefficients, and cross-tabulations 
were utilized in analyzing the data. 

Among the major findings of the study were the following: 
(1), Metaphorical expressions were processed less successfully than 
the text as a wBoIe. Metaphor processing involved less successful 
utilization of semantic and syntactic information, and of correction 
strategies. (2) Success in processing thetext as a whole was 
positively related to success in processing the metaphoric 
expressions. (3) Retelling Scores were found to be positively related 
to no change in the meaning of the metaphors, and retention of 
metaphoricality with structural changes. (4) Metaphor processing is 
affected differently by the various kinds of metaph ors found in the 
text. (5) The eighth-^rade average readers were nnore successful 
processors of metaphors than the younger, moVe proficient sixth 
graders and the older, iess proficient tenth graders. 

Findings of the study indicate a "psychologically real" difference 
betv<een metaphorical and non metaphorical language, aa^ell as 
among various kinds of metaphors. Less successful proceassing of 
noetaphors indicates that violations Inherent in metaphorlral language 
affect the predictive aspect of the reading process. 



THE ORAL READING BEHAVlOftS OF EARLY READERS 

OrderNo.DA8217823 
Barber. WIlfred Clifton. Jr , Ph D The University ol Texas at 
At/sf/n, 1982. 119pp, Supervisor. William L Rutherford 

The study invf stigaled the oral reading behaviors of twenty 
kindergarten children (12 boys and 8 girls) who learned to read before 
entering school. Although the subjects were reading books prior to 
kindergarten entry, classroom reading instruction was limited to the 
. teaching of letters and lettei suu^ds, with the exception of one 
subject who \^as allowed to read one hour per week Mean age of the 
subjects was 6 years 4 months Miscue analysis revealed thai the 
subjects relied primarily on semantic and syntactic cues to process 
print. When the written language of the text was easily^eredfctable. 
the subjects were less concerned with (ocusmg on mdmSrral words 
or letters as they read, as revealed in their strategies of substituting 
real words (that varied graphically in a number of positions) without 
altering the meaning of the text, and omitting and inserting words that 
did not change the meaning of the text When the subjects 
encountered text that was more difficult (words that were unfamiliar in 
Addition to story content that was beyond their level of experience) 
their strategieslor word identification changed. The fewer cucg the ^ 
subjects received from context, the more observant they became of , 
individual words and letters in a passage, as revealed by the decrease 
of real word substitutions, omissions, insertions, and self corrections 
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Although the subjects seldom attempted to process unknown words 
letter bjr letter when contextual clute;> failed, they Aould often break 
unknown words into kno»n word parts Nonword production, 
although rare, occurred primarily with unfamiliar words. The nonv/ord 
substitutions often maintained the same grammatical function as the 
word in the text. The subjects' miscues and word recognition 
strategies ^ere compaiei ^Itb the lesults J a pievtuusbtud^ of first 
grade childien who had been tauyht to read. Two pupuldi theon^sof 
reading were discussed Educational ..npLcatiuns along with 
recommendations for future research weie presented 



A STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF PRE-OUESTIONS ON 
READING COMPREHENSION- AND ANXIETY FOR FIRST 
YEAR NURSING STUDENTS OrderNo. DA8220190 

Brozo. William George. Ph.D. Uni^&f^ity of South Carolma, 1982 
154pp 

Purpose The intent of the study \^as to determine the utility of pre 
questions for improving read'ng comprehenb on of anxious students 
The study attenipted to ans.-,er four broad questions (1) To what 
exterit are anxiety and reading comprehension related'? (2) What 
effect v^ill pre questions have on the reading comprehension of high 
anxtous/low ability students'? (3) What effect will pre-qu^stions have 
on the immediate anxiety levels of highly anxious students'? (4) To 
what extent will subjects continue to use pre questions on their own? 
(5) What effect will continued use of pre questions have on the 
anxiety levds of highly anxious students? 

Sub:ects The study participants consisted of all first year 
baccalaureate nursing students at the Univo/sity of South Carolina 

Method One-hundred and fifty one nursing students were tested 
on the K^cGraw'l^m Beadmg Test and a reading anxiety scale. 
Subjects scoring high on reading anxiety and low on reading 
comprehension were randomly assigned to either on^ of two 
treatment groupsor a control Before reading an extended expository 
prose passage and taking a comprehension test, one treatment group 
received researcher-designedpre questions. the other received 
general-type prequestions, and the control group received no pre- 
questions Alfsubjects took a pre- and post measure of state anxiety 
(juring the experiment. Two weeks later, data were gathered from the 
treatments regarding their continued use of pro-questions and 
reading anxiety. 

Resutts. (1) High reading anxiety was sigr. ficantly related to low 
reading comprehension. (2) The resoarcher designed pre questions 
lowered that treatments state anxiety during the experiment, (3) Pre 
questions (regardless of type) did not improve reading 
compiehension. (4) The more frequently subjects continued to use 
pre-questions on their own, the lowei their reading anxiety. (5) Two 
weeks after the experiment, the treatment group which received 
generat type pre questions rti^^orted us»ng them more often on their 
own than the treatment group which received researcher-designed 
prequestions 

Implications of causality and suggestions for educational practice 
are made in the final chapter. 



THE EFFECTS OF PICTURES AND MODE OF PRESENTATION 
ON THE PhOSE comprehension OF THIRD AND FIFTH 
GRADE CHILDREN OF VARYING READING ABILITIES 

OrderNo. DA8221475 
Chase.. Martha LouiSf.PM D. The Catfiohc Ur^ivca^ity of AmoncA, 
1982. 2l7pp. 

A literature revew suggests that picture superiority effects vary 
with'lhe mode of presentation (oral versus written), the picture pjose 
relation presented, the population used as subjects, and the means of 
testing employed. 

The study inve*^tigated the effects of picture presentation and 
mode of preservt^tion on the prose comprehension of third and fifth 
grade children of vai>ing reading abilities. 

The subjects were 96 third and fifth grade children, 48 good 
readers and 48 poor readers, from seven private schools Good and 
poor reader's were distinguished by their performance on the SRA 
a'ihicvement test. 



The experimental design was a2x2x2x4 factorial with mode of 
presentation, grade levef, and reading ability as the independent 
factors, and picture presentation as a repeated factor. The three 
dependent vaiiatles weie fiee lecall, verbatim question rfccail, and 
. paraphrase .question recall. 

* The subjects were randomly assigned by grade level and by 
readinfl ability to one of the two mode of presentation levels. All 
subjects received each picture presentation level with one of four 
stories (1) story without pictures, (2) story with pictures, (3) piCtoie 
before the story (ad^a-^ce organizer). ar,j (4) pictjres befc e the 
story {Drelimtnary successive) ^'"resentatlon order Oi the picture 
presentation levels and of the stOi les ^as counterbalanced. 

The follcwing conclusions were supported. (1) Prose leai rung 
outcomes depend on the relationship between picture pie&entation 
and mode of presentation. For example^ when the prose was 
presented without p'^tu es(nopIc!ur£s). ch'lJren leaifitJ CL(uaIIy ^ell 
by listening and by reading Yet when the prose v^as piesented with 
pictures fsuccess\ep':»j^es). f'ste'-^rs were better able than itaders 
to produce a represer-ta^'cn wha* ^as [rtant (fite lecall) PtaJers, 
however, wee better ab^ethan listeners to p'roduce eAplicitly 
t)resentedp'cpos't?c^s(.ebatirT' question recall) ^2) Picture 
superiority effects depend on the relationship between the picture 
presentation adopted and the performance measuie piesented. For 
example. Ik^eoers* pe^ormance was be*ter at the successive pictures 
level, relative to the ad', a'^cecganizer picture 'e. el for free recall 
and paraphrase question recall, but not for . .. batim quest»on recall. 
(3) Prose learning performance Varies with reading ability le^el and 
with gt-ade 'evel. but o^^y for certain picture presentilicns, modes of 
presentation, and performance measures. 



THE ALLOTMENT OP COGNITIVE RESOURCES IN READING 

Order No. DA8218214 
Dyvvis. Deborah Jo, Ph.D. Untversity ot ^/azhrngton, 1982 I05pp. 
Chairperson. Patricia A. Nolen 

Readers' cognitive processing responses tu difffcrent difficulty 
levels m micrcstrjcture and macrostructuie vai.Iables were examined 
Microstructurp sentence compunents Included pi opositton dens.ty, 
syntactic pred'ctablllty, and word recognliablUy. The ptesence ui 
absence ^ ' a title elicited schema comprised macrostt ucture 
components for study. 

Subjects ^ere 156 graduate'and undergiaduate studer.tc> at the 
University of Washington Six j:asi»ages with amb.yuous oonterit were 
computer presented one sei itence at a time. Thiee of the passages 
were preceded by a schema eliciting title, and irrelevant titles 
acdompanied the remaining three. Sentence presentation was 
student-paced and response latencies were computer recorded for 
each sentence. 

Reading data for all sjbjects and for subpopulations defined on 
rate of reading were evaluated by an analysis of variance with 
repeated measures. Results showed tbaV(1) reading time was 
significantly reduced when passages were preceded by a schema 
eliciting title. (2) the presence of a schema title facilitated the rate of 
reading for slow readers more than fast readers. (3) the presence pf a 
schema-tltle reduced the amount of cognitive resources allotted to 
processing propositions, (4) as the number of propositions per 
sentence increased, there was a greater increase m the reading times 
for Slow readers than for fast readers. (5) syntactically complex 
sentences were easier to process in the schema piesent condition 
than when the schema was absent. However, the effect of syntactic 
complexity was not independent of word recognizability. Syntactic 
complexity had a greater influence on reading time when the words 
were easy to recognize than when they were relatively diffFcult. 

Additionally, multiple regression analyses were performed in 
replication of Graesser, Hoffman and Clark (1980). When Graesser et 
als'. measuresfor microstructure variables were employed, their 
results were replicated. When different measures foreword 
recognizability and syntactic predictability were substituted for those 
In the Graesser et aL study, a different ordering of the variables was 
obtained. 
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A STUDY OF SOME COGNITIVE AND CREATIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO 
READING COMPREHENSION IN GIFTED AND NON-GlFTED 
FIFTH GRADERS Order No. DA8210475 

Devall. Yvonna L., Eo D. Temple University, 1982. 122pp. Major 
Advise^^ Dr. S. E. Davis ^ 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the possible 
differences between gifted and non-gifted fifth graders m the areas of 
cognitive development cognitive style, creativity, and reading 
comprehension This investigation was conducted to better 
understand gifted children and the process of reading 
comprehension m order to help create more effective instructional 
programs. i 

The Written Analogy Reasoning Test (Gallagh-er &Wright, 1977} 
and the Proveros Test (Gorham, 1956) were used to measure 
cognitive development. Cognitive style was limited to one dimension, 
field dependence/independence, measured by the Group Embedded 
Figures Test (Witkin, Oilman, & Raskin, 1971). Two.tests from the 
Wallach-Kogan battery (1965) were used to measure creativity when 
defined as verbal fluency and uniqueness. Another creativity 
measure, the Barron-Welsh Art Scale (1949), was used to identify 
preference for complex and asymmetrical stimuli. Reading 
comprehension was evaluated with the comprehension subtest from 
the lov/a TesLof Basic Skills (1978). Comprehension skills were 
designed as literal, interpretive, and evaluative. 

Tests were administered to 50 gifted and 50 non-gifted subjects 
during a four week testing period. Groups were matched for sex, 
years in school, and chronological age. 

It was hypothesized that gifted filth graders would score higher on 
the measures of cognitive development, show greater field 
Independence, score higher in creativity as measured by the Barron- 
Welsh Art Scale, and score higher m reading comprehension, both in 
total score a^d separate que$tlon type, than non-gifted fifirl graders. 
A furt>ier hypothesis slated that there would no difference between 
groups in creativity as measured by two ttots from the Wallach-Kogan 
battery. 

A multivariate analysis of variance, with the alpha set at .01 , was 
jsed to test the hypotheses. A significant difference was shown when 
the WiIks lambda was used (F = 19.54, p .OOOOl). A discriminant 
functior analysis was computed as a follow-up procedure, inspection 
of the standardized function coefficients revealed that the Written 
Analogy Reasoning Test abstract (2nd order) score, the factual 
questions from the reading comprehension subtest, and the abstract 
score from the Proverbs Test contributed most to the difference found 
on the MANOVA. . . . (Authoi 's abstract exceeds stipulated maximum 
length. Discontinued h$re with permission of school.) UIA\ * 



COGNITIVE STRATEGIES IN THE COMPREHENSION OF 
TEX^TBOOK MATERIAL: AN EXAMINATION OF MIDDLE 
GRADE STUDENTS ^ Ord^i No. DA82237 76 

DoRMAN. JAwts William, Ph,D Washtngton University, ^9Q2. 148pp. 
Chairman Bryce B Hudgins 

The study investigated whether good and pnor middle grade 
reading comprehendors use different cognitivt^ strategies to 
understand printed passages MoyOr and McConkie (1973) noted 
collf 3^ Sturf^nts' supt rior recall of general text ideas Over specific 
details, whifo AuSube! (1968) demonstrated tl.t^ facht^iUny influence 
of pa^-.ige organization This study their findings on younger 
students, inferring differences in strategies from students' multiple 
choice comprehension scores on a structured "superordinale" 
passage and an Unstructured "unrelated" passage. 

Seventy fifth graders, classified as good or poor compreher.ders 
baspd on their median Iowa score, read ^Ith passages in two different 
orders(order 1 = superordinate followed by umelated passage). 
Their to-^l scores underwent a 2 x 2 x 2 analysis of variance for both 
qomprehension levels, orders, and passages (oi Kinds of ideas). 

Test results supported three hypotheses. First, there was no 
significant relationship between comprehension ability and 
recognition ol the unrelated passage ideas (order = 2). Second, good 
comprehenders recognized morQ of the superordinate than the 
unrelated passage ideas compared to the poor comprehenders, F 
(1,66) = 6.02, p<. 05 Third, students recognized more general than 
specific ideas from the superordinate passage, F (1 ,68) = 18 57. p < 
.001 . Also, evidence supportec| an Ausubelian effect, the facilitating 
influence of the superordinate passage organization upon the good 
comprehenders' recognition of the specific details, X2(1) = 11.92,p< 



The results underlined the significance of both Meyer and 
McConkie's and AusubePs theories Successful coniprehen'de»:» w^ie 
Influenced both by the kind of ideas (general »/s. specific) and abu by 
the p^ssagj organization Good students appeared to benefit fium 
effective organization (or advance organizers) as well as from 
attention to general ideas. 

The investigator concluded that Tiany poor compiehenders could 
improve their comprehension by acquiring the stiate^te^ used by the 
good comprehenders He suggested arranging pa55>a9e ideas in a 
more consistent way by order of tnipoitance and using such a^J^ as 
headings, organizers, and explicit instruction 



EFf-ECTS OF IMPROVED READING OF VERB AND NOUN 
INFLECTlOrML ENDINGS ON THE READING 
COfaPREHDJSION OF LCAfiNlNG DISABLED STUDLNTS 

Order NU.DA8227084 
Edv/ards, Vicki HinSon, Ph D George Fcabody College for Teachers 
of Varyderbilt OrtivefSftyt ^9d2 K'Spp Major PrcfeSoor Richard E. 
Shores 

« 

ThfS"fefod> inv<.'sttijatt'J the cff^^ctsof mipioved leadmg of verb 
tense arid i»oun nujnber jriflrcttui»<il end^figb on the littt al K'adirtg 
comprehcubion of 10 It'umaig d^i>jtivJ students T*vo typc'S of single- 
.Subject fHulUple bast-Kne dt^siyus. .Hcludirjg a v»»thin subject <*«.»uss 
bchaviois dcM^n and an actu..i> iub^t^-ctb dtJc>iyn wre us-.'d to 
dt^mwn&tf/Uc contiol uvtsi mfit ctujual tn Jinys Students ^.laUy ledd 
short pa^. ^u*'S, ani>.'.trtvd littial itu^li que^tiuns, and lect'ued 
feedback and praise on their comprehension resf^oni^t'S daily The 
expe(imt;ntal phases included ;b>stt matic control of one tnflectional 
■—ending (v»_rb or noun), two u/V'Ctional erodings (verb and noun), and 
token reinforcement of comprehci^S'on During the intervention 
phases, instfuction on inflectional endings included a Uo^e drill and 
"make :^Onbe" rnj>tructicn, rcinfoi ^tm^nt of tar^c-t ao: dunnij Oral 
leading, and drill to.critcrion on tafQvt wurds, Ojimg the token 
reinforct*n*'nt phase, ntudenls rcccved tokens exchangeable for 
back up iterr^sfor coriect c*;tmpreheaston responses. 

The resu?*^ indV ^*<-d th?t improved reading of verb tense and 
noun nun>»^->f tnr^cti^f .it c. d. i^,. had a positae effect on the 
con>prehenG':n t,^->v^:^of8cJtof i,t.. Comprchvn^ion 

behavior s^o.. ' * tSt- gre ~t-st Impro.em* nt Ahen both »nflect»on,ij 
endings we^e br: ught under exp^ umental cootiul. Dnll to c.itf-i*. o 
appeared tc beVr , nir.otf 'ftct^ve ir.;,tiu<.tiurial procedure foi traintng 
correct d:. c Im.r.ation of tnflrvtional cudiMvj^ Oral reading etror rate 
decreas'^d th.uvi^hout th-e stod> v^h»Ie conect rate remained stibfe 

ResuU'' AOio disciiv-x ^' d in Ijrjht uf p.^ycMmyuistic and apphed 
behavior anal^o'r. litt tature and p.c.»ouo rt:;>earch v.htch found that 
improved re<'Ji.»j of verb t^n^e inflov^ttons hid a significant effect ort 
coniprchenion It wa.> cortcKtdp^i that vtib tenst* and noun number 
Inflections appealed to have a relal»onship to reading 
compioht;nston Reoea»ch <s needed to determine if a significant and 
consIstj|nl relate. /)sh»p e^stb betv.een morphological mfle^^t^onb and 
reading comprehension 



' 0 

Four tieatment conditions consisted of reading two short stones 
accompanied b> instruction to. (1) generate visual images tullowing 
each H<ii^y«<iph in the original stones, (2) read t^ie same^stones with 
^>non>ais, (3) tjtjnejate images foi slunes with synonyms. (4) read 
the 01 iv^lnai stones, rollowmg each stoiy subjects answered a 14 item 
test of the story content,'\^'hich served as the dependent measure. 

Data fiom the 4(conditions) x 3(reader classifications) x 2(sex) 
rando*TiIied blocks desiyn ^vith t^o leptated measures weie analyzed 
with a analysis of vanance technique for repeated measures. The 
resulti. from this analysis showed that ini.tiuction& to generate visual 
linages aftci itsadSng unalteied (nosynonynib) stones increased 
reading cbniprehension more for difference poor than for deficit-poor 
readers. F^rformance equal to the difference-poor using imagery 
alone, however, was observed (or deficit-poor readers given 

instructions to genercte visual images after reading stories with 
synonyms substituted for difficult words Th increases resulted in 
pei formance comparable to a control group of Average readers given 
neuti al instfuctions with the original stones. With relatively easy 
stories, substituting synonyms for difficult words ir the absence of 
imagery instructions increased deficit poor reader 5' comprehension 
in comparison fo comparable subjects receiving noutral instructions 
and unaltered stories Increases, independent of story difficulty, in 
differt»nce poor readers' periofmance was also observed with 
synoi^ymsin comparison to a control condition. Difference poor 
readcM', i,lgnlf»i,antl/ increaotd conipiehension when instructed to 
use visual imagery with unaltered stoiles in comparison to a 
comparable reader group given neutral instructions with the same- 
stories Instructions to image, however, afte. reading unaltered 
stories, did not result in Increased performance for average readers 
when compaied to similar readers receiving neutral instructions. 



THE EFFECT OF MESSAGE STRUCTURE ON INFERENCE 
MAKING IN RECALL Order No. DA82241 93 

Fitch, Margaret Erin, Ph.D. The Umverstty of Oklahoma, 1982. 
103pp. Major Professor: L. Blaine Goss 

This study attempted to determine the effect of manipulatino the 
structure of a story on the production of inferences m recall One 
independent vanable, story structure, was manipulated four times. 
Each manipulation was administered to one of four groups composed 
of Communication 1 1 13 students. After the presentation of the 
stimulus material, a question packet was adriiinistered to each 
student The questionnaire tapped iho three dependent variables: " 
recall of cause, recall cf consequence, and recall of congruency.'ln 
addition, the Instrument also tapped the subjects' confidence m the 
accuracy of their answers. Analysis of the results revealed that when 
a story node is deleted or made mcongruent. the subjects will 
prod jce inferences in recalling the manipulated nodefThe reSults 
also revealed that the manipulation of the cause node has a greater 
effect on recall than the manipulation of the consequence node 
Testing of the confidence scores ^evtaled fhat subjects were not 
aware of making congruency inferences byt were aware of making 
consequence inferences. 



'the EFFECTS OF INDUCED IMAGF.RY AND IMPOSED 
SYNONYMS. UPON PROSE COMPREHENSION 

OrdcrNo. DA8221480 
Evans. RonrRT Albert. Ph D. The Caihotfc Unt.ersfty of America, 
1982. 155pp. 

i This study examiti^d the effects of mdured im;^fjery and '.ynonyms 
substituted for difficult v\ords upon rt-ading comprehenr^ion One 
hundred forty four subjects were classified as deficit poor. difference- 
poor, or average readers Deficit-poor readers were a yC^r or more 
below grade level m both reading comprehension and vocabulary. 
Difference-poor readers were a year beiow grade level in 
comprehension but vocabulary skills were on grade leveJ Average 
readers v^ere performing on grade level m both compiehension and 
^vocabulary, 




EFFECTS OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF WRITTEN DISCOURSE 
ON RECALL BY GOOD AND POOR READERS IN GRADES 2, 
4. AND 6 OrderNo. DA8220923 

Freedberg. Juoith W., Ed D Boston University Schoof of Educar/on, 
1982 I87pp Major Professor; James Flood 

The purpose of this study was to learn about the discourse 
processing abilities of children, differipg in age and reading ability, by 
investigating their ability to recall different types of discourse Good 
and poor readers from grades 2, 4, and Bread and recalled three 
passages, each with a different organizational structure. These 
passages represented discourse with a narrative structure, a topical 
structure, and a temporal structure. 

The subjects* free recalls were scored by comparing them to the 
pre established units for each passage based on a procedure used by 
Johnson (1970) and Brown and Smiley (1977). Free recalls were 
scored to indicate the total percemage of units ret^klled and the 
percentage of units recalled at each level of structural Importance. 
Subjects' correct answers to ^robe questions relevant to each 
passage were also scored. Analyses of variance and Newman-Keuls 
tests were the statistical procedures used on the data. 



The results indicated that for all groups recall of the narrative 
discourse was significantly greater than recall of both the topical and 
temf)oral discpurse. For the good readers, temporal discourse 
produced greater free recall than topical disco^se. while poor 
readers had ''qua! difficulty In recalling information fromihe topkal 
and temporal types of d'scourSe Subjects at all grade levels 
remembered significantly morfe of the important ideas than the 
unimportant ideas for the narrative discourse. However, only sixth 
graders shuwed s.gnificant differences m their retentibmjHmportant 
versus unimportant mfoimafion with tooical and temporal discourse. 
, The diffeieiit.di fffevt!> un lecall projjuced by the different types of 
discourse suggest that the ;>tructure of a text influences recall. 
However, the diffeitntial effects of discourse type on recall vary with 
readfing ability. The results also suggest that the ability to extract 
Important infoimatiun fiom a text, as opposed to unimportant 
Ipfoimation, is not a gencjal processing skill, but vanes with the 
knowledge readtis ha>e about the structure of a given text type 



A DEVELOPMENTAL STUDY IN INFERENTIAL TEXT 
COMPREHENSION AND MEMORY: THE EFFECTS OF PRE- 
POSED QUESTION STRATEGIES ON INFORMATION 
ELABORATION ' Order No. DA8208302 

GoNCHAR, Arthur Jay. Ph D The Umyersity of Wisconsin • Madison, 
1981 256pp Supervisor- Professor Steven R.YOl&sen' • 
This study investigates the inferential processes involved in 
children's understanding of Simple stones, A preliminary model is 
proposed, based on an extensive review of the literature on research 
in text comprehension. It suggests that recall and comprehension of 
information contained m text is a function of an inference processing 
mechanism, which seeks to elaborate missing information as a means 
of organizing and integrating text structural elem*enti-with previously 
existing knowledge systems. It iff assumed that at the heart of this 

inferential rnechanism'is a judgment procedure which evaluates 
inferential possibilities for their importance to overall text 
urxJerstanding. The research presented in this paper sought to 
det^mine (1) if elementary school children could differentiate . 
between important (causal) inferences necessary for comprehension 
and unimportant (informational) inferences irrelevant to 
comprehension, and (2) whether prereading instructional stra|egies 
could effect infefential iudgmWt, comprehension performance, and 
subsequent story recall. 

In this study, three groups of third and sixth grade students were 
asked to listen to and read story information prefaced by inst^'uctions 
containing either story general questions or story specific questions, 
or no questions at all As anticipated, the results revealed significant 
grade level effects on all dependent measures Sixth graders recalled 
more story elements, produced a greater number of story 
elaborations, judged inferential possibilities more accurately, and 
responded correctly more often to inference probe questions than 
third graders The results also Indicated a powerful influence of 
prereading instructions on the judgment of importance of inferential 
possibilities and on the type of inferential elaborations made during 
recall When taken together, the general finding of this study indicates 
that children as young as eight year^ of age are able to differentiate 
between Inferential possibilities and that this ability devalops further 
over the elementary school years It also appears that this ability is 
influenced by the readers' goals established in pre reading 
instructions Several suggestion^ for improving the instruction of 
reading and the readability of text ipr children are made, based on the 
implications of the present researdh findings. 
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THE DEVELC^PMENT OF THE USE ANp .COMPREHENSION OF 
METAPHOR BY ^PRE-SCHOOL* CHILDREN 

OrderNo. DA8219114 
Harris, Patricia (^EEN. Ph.D. Texas A&M Umversity, 1982, 3lQpp. 
Chairmen: Dr. Helmut Esau (deceased). Dr. David H. Stewart 

The purpose of this study Is to investigate the child's use of 
metaphor, a topic not yet been pursued by linguists concerned with 
the acquisition of language. The first section of this study is a 
historical sketch of metaphor from Aristotle to modem theorists. The 
next two chapters discuss the inherent Importance of metaphor in , 
artistjc and m non artistic thought The fifth chapter presents studibs 
of th^ child's comprehension of metaphor, while the sixth chapter 
presents 'data collected from children and fiom printed sources 
demonstrating the child's use olmetaphor. The seventh chapter ^ 
analyies the data presented irxlne sUth chapter, and the eighth 
chapter presents the implications of the study, i^articularly in the 
education of young children. The argument of this dissertation is that 
young children who are capable of symbolic rnanipulation are also 
capable of metaphoric production and metaphoric comprehension if 
the rTietaphor relates to the realm of the child's experience. The 
findirigs of the resear'ch reveals that spontaneous metaphor, those 
noting similarity between disparate objects, emerge first in the child, 
followed b) the emergence of simile. After the simile emerges, the 
more deliberate, proportional metaphor emerges. 

The methodology is standard ir) the field of psycholinguistics and 
child acquisition of language. There is a theoietical bas s presented. 
Chapters III, IV, and V, Ir. which the topic is surveyed in tne existing 
scholarship and the pertinent topic§, namely ihtentionality and 
comprehension, are discussed. Next, a report of the* collected data, in 
this case drawn primarily from two subjects in detail, plus a control 
ijioup of fouiteen subjects as well ao Oimted data fiom already 
published sources is pit;sent«d, thd models bemg^E. y. Clark, Ann 
Fctcis. d.id Rwsjer Biown, who have all published discussions of child 
languaye based on no inue than thitie subjects. The analysis of the 
data aiyutio I*jr tLe ex»sleuce a. id describes the emergence of the 
metaphor in the pre school chi^. ^ 



A STUDY OF THE DIFFERENCES IN ORAL READING 

BEHAVIOR BETWEEN ABLE AND DISABLED READERS 

Order No. DA8213p29 

HARRlso^/, Margaret Drumm. Ed D Oklahoma State University "isQ^ 
80pp. 

Scope and Method of Study, This study examined the differe^ices • 
in oral reading behavior'between able and disabled readers. 
Comparisons were made on passages ranging from 2.6 to 4.0 
between five oral reading error types (substitution, mispronunciation, 
words aided after five seconds, omission, and insertion) and ten parts 
of speech (proper noun, noun, pronoun, verb, adverb, adjective, 
conjunction, article, preposition, and interjec on) for able gnd 
disabled readers at both instructional and frustration levels. 

^After screening second, third, fourth and fifth grade students at 
the OSU Reading Clinic and elementary students in Stillwater, 
Oklahoma and the surrounding area a final sample of 20 able and 20 
disabled readers was chosen. All readers evidenced an instructional 
reading level between 2.5 and 3.9 on the Standard Reading Inventory, 
Errors made on extended passages (500 words) from the Stories of 
Stuever (ftev/sed> were the basis for the analysis. 

Findings and Conclusions, Although some significant values were 
evidenced at the .05 level, no differences were found to be consistent 
across passages. At the instructional level disabled readers made 
significantly more errors on Proper Noun/Substitutions on the 2.5 
passage and Article/Insertions on the 3.0 passage. Able readers 
made significantly more errors than disabled on Verb/Substitutions 
on the 3.5 passage. At the frustration level disabled readers made 
significantly more errors than able readers on Noun/Substilutions on 
the 3.5 passage. At the frustration level disabled readers made 
significantly more errors than able readers on Noun/Substitutions 
and Preposition/Substitutions on Passage 3.0 and 
Conjunction/Omissions on Passage 3.5. Able readers made 
significantly more errors than disabled readers on Noun/Words Aided 
on Passage 3.0. In terms of the broader questions of the study, the 
differences in error patterns of able and disabled readers appear to be 
minimal, reinforcing studies that seem to Indicate that reading is a 
developmental process. The findings'of this study may indicate that 
little difference exisis in skills exhibited by readers common to a 
reading level, regardless of chronological agd. 



A DEVELOPMENTAL INVESTlGATiON OF RELATIONSHIPS 
AMONG CONCRETE AND ABSTRACT CONCEPT 
. DEVELOPMENT. METACOGNITION, AND READING ' 
COMPREHENSION ^ , Order No. DA82;J6468 

HAYNts.jACOuEUNfc Abel, Ph.D. U/jive/srfy of Mafy^ancf, 1bia2. <f30pp. 
Supervisor. Dr. Ruth Garner 

This investigation concerns relationships arrong concrete and 
absuact corKept development, metacognitive as^areness of concrete 
absti acfconcept differences, and comprehension of concreje and 
abstract text at four age levels ThJIclationships amon^ factors, 
unexplored in prior research, may help to explain student 
performance on abstract topic tasks in school. 

While pnor research has focused on concrete concept 
development it has excluded lihguislically abstract concepts for 
methodological reasons This study, measuring cuuctpt developirient 
through noun definition, focuses on abstract and concrete concepts. 

Recent research demonstiates the importance of metacCiji Htion »n 
mSny cognitive pJoce:>ses The ability to monitor the abstfactnes^ of 
incoming ir.fjjmatjon and select or create appropriate .chtmala may 
be related to concept (development level and to su^[cssf ul reading 
comprchciis,iv»n Ttus study augments prior rescdrWi in concept 
development, mt'tv^uognition and compiehension, and tests 
hypotheses uvnuemmg the relationships among them. 

Three t^s^s weie adiuinisttned individually to 24 subjects at each 
of the four a^e levels, in cuuutejbalajteed uider Concrete and 
abstract cv.<eept d^-volopment weje measured b> nuun deftn»l»erN and 
Subsequeat idUi I j;> of definitions Metdeui^nittun v%as assessed 
. through a seven step s* v^uenee of piobes designed to elicjt a 
jesponse md.catirig a/.ditnciA uf tonciete abstid**t noun 
differences Comprehension was assessed through answers to 
multiple cliviee questions based on a pair of y ade appiupnate 
concrete and abstract passages. 

One via> ANCVA s wt?ie use'd to test eone*ete alj?.tidct cone opt 
different. I- sand ayt^ diffeienees oj» definition and metacoytiilive lasKS. 
Cunelatjonijioctduies v-'Cie used tomeasuie ieiattunships amvng 
age and scoies on the tasks. 

ftesults show consistent trends for conciete and abstiact concept 
development, v/^th abstiact concepts deveiopmg later and a diamalic 
increase in m'?tacoijnition devtfioping between fouith and s»xth 
grades Coueiationai data aie mconstste-nt for coneiele conet-pts and 
comprehension Moderate positive correlations, (p < 01) are 
cor^sistent among abstract concept development, metacognitfon and 
abstract comprehension, even v.hen other variablf^s are con'.roHed. 

The investigator concludes that metacognitive awareness of 
concrete-abstract differences plays an important role in 
comprehension of abstract text. This relationship has implicattcns (or 
comprehension instruction and for school curriculum requiring 
comprehension of abstract concepts. 



THE EFFECTS OF PICTORIAUAND VERBAL ELABORATION 
ON MNEMONICALLY.RECALLED SERIAL INFORMATION 

OrderNo. DA8219174 
Hoffman. John Stanlhy. Ph,D Brigham Young University, 1982. 
163pp. Chairman: Paul F. Merrill ^ 

This study investigated the effects of verbal and/or pictorial 
Shn n ?r ° ''^^o^'^alion learned using the story mnemonic 
technique Four conditions were formed by crossing two independent 
vanables (verbal and pictonal elaboration)' the pictorial verbal 9^^^^^^^ 
received stones which were verbally and pictonally elaborated' the 
pictorial group received stones which were pictorial]/ elaborated but 
not verbal y elaborated, the verbal group received verbally elaborated 
^s tones butjio pictorial elaboration, and the control group rSed 
stories with no verbal or pictorial elaboration 
ir. subjects were trained and then exposed to 23 three-or- 

four Item lists for one or one-and-a^half minutes, respectively 
^tfnllTT^ measured imrnediately and then again after an eight 
day delay. An analysis of variance showed no significant effects (a < 
^05) for verbal or pictorial elaboration nor any significant interaction 



^ THE LIMITATIONS OF CONTRASTED RHETORICAL 
PREDICATES ON READER RECALL OF EXPOSITORY 
ENGLISH PROSE * Order No. DA8221289 

Horowitz. Rosalind, Ph.D. Uni>^eis1ty of Minnesota, 1982, 236pp. 

The effects of four higher-order rhetorical predicates on reader 
recall of sci/sntlflc expository Enghsh p^pse were investigated. 
, Rhetorical predicates were attribution (a list-type structure), 
adversative (comparison-contrast). c*bvariance (cause-effect) and 
• response (problem-solution) patterns, and a np higher-order 
rhetorical predicate (control condition). Although some of these 
structuies hav^ been studied in scattered samples ol languages of the 
world, few empirical studie^have extmined the role of these 
^ structures in written English pi oae. "^nis study was designed to 
(a) test claims in the theoretical literature that the adversative (a 
hypotactic t)attern) was the most efficient structure in discourse 
comprehen:>tor and recall and (b) to determine whether or not 
findings lepoiled by Me^er and Freedle (1979) on the four rhetorical 
predicates, using a listening mode, would be replicated usmg a 
reading mode. Subjects were 9th graders (m English classes) and 
i3th gradeis (in university freshmen composition classes). Th(»y read 
and recalled one of ten passa^e^^hat varied by rhetoiicpi predicate 
and topic. '* / 

In this study, no main effect for rhetorical predicate was found. A 
signif'cant interaction between passage and rhetorical predicate 
indicated that some higher-order rhetoncaljPredicates are better 
suited to some texts Selected analyses revealed adversative, 
covarlance, and response structures were significantly mpre eff ecttve 
in facilitating recall tha.n {hh control condition and the attnbution 
structure, but or^y for one text. These findings indicate that the 
effects of rhetorical predicates are not uniform across texts. Rather, 
the effects of rhetorical predicates may var^ by passage topic and 
content, reader, and modality. 

This study demonstrated that rhetorical predicates in short, well 
organized, scientific passages may be simply surface reflections of 
overall conceptual integration, without any independent function. For 
skilled, upper Jrade readers, they may not always te essential for the 
integration of content, Pjj^vious research exammmg the rhetoncal 
predicates did not include a control condition, thus, the actual need 
for such structures had Yiot previously been tested. 

In sum. (a) claims for the superior efficacy of particular of these 
patterns remains question^able and premature, (b) evidence points tp *• 
certain limitations of rhetorical predicates as predictors of text recall. 



EFFECTS OF GRADE LEVEL AND TASK TYPE ON 
COMPREHENDING EXPLICIT. IMPLICIT AND METAPHORICAL 
- INFORMATION IN WRITTEN TEXT Order No. ''tJA 82 2 3 60 5 
Kincad£,Kay M.. Ph D Fordham University, 1982. 438pp. Mentor 
Lilhan C. R. Restaino-Baumann 

. Children's reading comprehension was investigated to deteriTihe 
the e fpcts of grade level, as defined by specific age ranges and ^ 
recall task type, on {he.r recall of Explicit Implicit and Me'S 

ctlrof r ' ''""''r ''''' -'^'^ construe ed 0 

control fo pac^sase content, metaphor construction, pav^.aoe length 

cnTnt nH ^Z^.T'^""' ^^^^^^^ complexitj^ 

count and word frequency count After reading four pro^e passaops 
40 second and 40 fifth grade subjects from a suburban schoofsvstem 
- {N . 80) were a..se£sed on either a cued or free recall ta4 The r 

cor^prehension was evaluated on the quantity of Explicit Imp5 and 
, ' ^^^^P]^^''^,^' proposilion^l units they were able Jo recove f ror^ he 
origmal texts under the two recall Conditions, cued and free and a? 
an^e 10 2 l^^r^ h'''^".' '-'^^'^"^^ ^ ^ ^ 5) and f.fih age , 
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A series .>f two way analysis of variances produced significant 
main effects for grade levc! and task type on each of the four 
dependent variables, EXPLlClTi IMPLICIT. METAPHOR anti Total 
RecalJscores, but no significant interactions were found. T^&fifth ' ^ 
grade subifCts conubkritl> avulicJ aiuic H'v*^^i>*t*^i*al uruts than the 
second graders m all calegorjes, and the cued recall condition » 
conMStently produced greater prepositional recall for both^rade 
levels than did the free r&cail condition m which t^tey had to provide 
their (jwn letrieval cues^nd strategies. In other words, both grade 
levels benefited significantiy trom the provision of external retrieval 
* cues in the form of structured probe questions 

, Thejci^ults c'early demonstrate the ability ol second graders to 
complete abstract metaphorical and inferential iea<^oning wh-.t^ the 
task IS appropriately structured lor their specitic icvel ol cognitive 
development VVh»le young cmidren do expyncnce difficulty in 
expressing their thoughts and in retrieving the appropriate ^ 
Information on their ov.n (frte recaM). they can effectively utilize 
external memory 'Ctritva! CK.es !n fact, appropriate retrieval cues ' 
..ere f-f^sent^al for consistent expression of metaphorical 
understanding. 



. HIERARCHICAL RELATIONSHIPS AMONG COMPONENTS Oj= 
READING ABILITIES OF BEGINNING READERS 

OrderNo. DA8216442 
KniGmt, Catharine Currie, Ph.D. Arizona Stata University, 1982. 

- 206pp. 

This study examined hierarchical relationships ambng three 
developmental components of reading ability* (a) semantic skills, 
. (b) phonological skills, and (c)' visual graghic skills. Hierarchical 
relationships among the skills were examinedjo characterize and 
compare the acquisition of reading ski\(k in normal and below grade 
level beginning readers In addition, a developmental schema of word 
reading^5kilis was presented as one way to conceptualize the 
acquisition, differentiation and integration of beginning reading skills. 
The schema is characterized by a hierarchical ordering of basic 
reading skills reflecting semai^tlc, phonological, and visual graphic 
component abilities. The development, change, differentiation, and 
Integration of skills is described in terms of skill theory, a 
* * cori'ceplualization describing the development of cognitive 

hierarchical synchronies. One hundred twenty first-, second-, and 
third-grade children were tested. Of these, 30 chndren (approximately 
10 from each grade) were identified as below grade level readers. 
Children were individually tested on seven tasks for each 6f 16 word 
items. Word iterbs, ranged in difficulty from preprlmer to late third, 
grade levels. The tasks tested were: Verbal definition, picture 
identification, letter naming, aural rhyming (recognition), oral rhyming 
« (production), reading recognition, and oral reading of words. 

Results indicated that children's performance on tasks was 
hierarchically ordered. For the tasks tested, the most basic levels ol 
the h(?rarchy (and hence/prefequisile to more advanced tasks) 
included semantic skills, evideiiced by producing verbal definitions 
and matching spoken words to pictures. Such semantic skills were 
found to'be a precondition for idTentification of individual letters, and - 
recognition of phonological (i.e., rhyming) and visual graphic (letter) 
groups Ultimately, all these skills wire apparently successfully 
encompassed in capacities to rhyme and read orally. The hierarchical 
relationships between and among skills varied across reading levels. 

stimulus items (words) and subjects. Different skills relationships were 
found for different items even within the same child. Even so, within 
the limits of the study, tKe data were generally supportive of an overall 
hierarchical ordering of skills, with definitional tasks tnost basic aftd 
oral reading most advanced. These findings were consistent with the 
C> developmental schema presented. 
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THE RELATION OF PAUSING ABILITY AND, 
TYh^OGRAPHJCAL C0ND?tl6NS TO READING 
C0MPREHENS|6n OrderNo. DA8226775 

LEQuERiCADuRAf^D, Martha, Ph.D. New VorA t//)/Versf/y, 1982. 140pp. 
Chairperson. Professor Li^Fleisher ' ' % 

. The purpose of this Investigation was twofold. First, it aimed to 
study the work grouping abilities of Difference readers, that is, 
readerswith adequate decoding skills but poor comprehension 
abilities The second and more practical purpose referred to the 
effects of typographically arranged text on the comprehension scores 
of .the same group of readers Participants were 171 seventh graders 
from seven junior high schools in Brooklyn, New York, who were 
homogeneous in regard to socio linguistic criteria and decoding 
accuracy but varied In their comprehension performance. 

In order to addressthe first purpose, the ability to group words 
was measured by having the students mark their own pauses when 
reading (pausing ability measure). Pausing ability scores were then . 
related to pretest reading comprehensiofTas measured by the recall 
of main ideas cf a Japanese folk story. A low but significant , - 
correlation at .05 lev^ between these two nieasures was found. ^ 
Supplementary analyses otthe relation between grb nmatical pausing 
ability and the reading measures used In the studysuggested that 
there might be a differential role of punctuation in 6ompre|iension of • 
narrative versus expository pro^e at'the seventh-grade level 

The second purpose of the study was tested by using a multiple 
hierarchical re^fCSoIon to anal>ze the relati&fkamong th6 pausing 
ability scores, pretest reading comprehension, and typographical 
condition (standard or meaningfully rjrouped text) on the recall of 
main ideas. Subsequently,'a similar analysis covarying pausing ability 
scprcs Aas carried out to determine if typCgraphtcally grouped text 
would produce the same "positive effect on reading comprehension 
reported by previous studies. The results of these tests were 
nonstoiitficant. The loconsistency of these findings with prevous 
reseaich isdii>6us:>ed in relation to differences in the methodologies 
used * < '"^v 

The resullb of thib btudy indicated further testipg of the word group 
<abjl'tit;& of DiHeience readers is needed. In addition, rejearch on the 
elft-Ll of typographiLdlly giouped text on comprehension should aim 
to reconcile the differences in findings between this study and 
previous in/estigations. 



COMPREHENSION OF THE DIR£CTIVE PRAGMATIC . 
ST'RUCTURE in ORAL AND WRITTEN DISCOURSE BY _ 
CHILDREN AGES ^X^IO EICVCN Order No..DA82f 2014 
LmBUNG. Chlryl .^APj-APorti, Pm.D Uihv^tsity ui Ctihlornia, Berkeiey, 
1981. 244pf5. 

This stud/reports findmgs on the ability of first, third, and fifjh 
grade children to comprehend the directive pragmatic structure 
embedded within spoken and written narratives Ttiree levels of 
pragmatic competence recfprocity, reflexlvily. and reasoning Wre 
identified The study examined two major, areas First, the 
development of alternative discourse proce^^.r.mg strategies which 
elementary school age children utilize in responding to and 
recognizing appropriate language usaae in social context, and 
second, the influence which dtscourse rrode. spoken or written, has 
on effective utilization o? alternative processSing strategies in 
discourse comprehension. 

S'xty children, twenty from each of grades one. three, and five and 
between the ages of six and eleven, were! asked to listen to a set of <5ix 
stones prf'scnled orally v/»th accompdnying pictures and read a set cf 
SiX j,toi s pi t ^ . r.t* d Aithcut ptctciJ ts Cdcli Mory conttiu ttd a 
diiectivt a^i>i^iied t^ uiif ^1 t^it-e catt*9uM».b vaiying m degree of 
explicitfttii^s fwllC/^ifiy \hQ pitb»;Jilati^n ul each story, questions 
related to the pidumatic compet^jnce levels wtie posed. 

CtiuHy ^vip^^ort fui tlic tlttuittjual existence ol throe puigmatic 
compelencr: levels was found On I evel I, reciprocity, children in all 
grade levels were ^iqually capable of lespondmg to and identifying 
directive intent across directive categories within the spoken 
discourse format On the wntten discourse presentation, however, 
children in grade five were significantly more able than children in 
grade one (to^nn = -4.81, •p< 05. CM.95 ± 2 55) and grade three 
(^Oiinn = -2 91 p. < .05, CI -3 ± 2 55) in responding to and 
recognizing directive intent across directive categories. First and third 
graders, thus, were not as sensitive a-a fifth graddrs to the ways an 
author conveys meaning primarily through language choices in 
written discourse. 



On Level 2, reflexivity, children la grades three and five performed 
significanUy better than children tn grade one across directive 
categories and discourse/nodes (1 vs 3' toyn^ = 8 31» p < 05, CI 
-13 55±4 04.1 vsSMo.nn = -1037. 05. CI -16 9 ± To4) 
Children in grades three and frvc •.ere more sensitive than g.ade one 
children to the range of directive paraphrases available to spt aKcrs or 
writers representing their points of view in language choice, 
regardless of discourse n^odality or directive expltcitness. . . 
(Author'sr*abstract exceeds sttpjlated maximum length Discontinued 
here with<permtssion of author ) UMI 



IDENTIFICA'TION, SEMANTIC ENCODING, AND TEXX 
ORGANIZATION IN SHADING COfv^PhLht NSiON 
Logan, Rubv Eicleen, Ph D Umversfty of Southern Cahfomia* 1982 
Chairman- Professor Robert L Baker 

^ P/oblem WiCfiCi and Cfou.ci (19G7)h^dvedevt;lof4-;d adiffeienoe 
mod^el to de^ciibe reaieis whoot pdi^age^compieheiibioii is poui 
even though \lt, po5k.c:>o aduqoatc vocaboiaiy and woid 
identification stalls 'While te^t niari.pulat»ii stialeijies nave frequ^intly 
been succe^Jul iri impiOving t^^e compiehcu6<or/of diU^^n^iM 

^ readers at ^u^h school a. .d collect lLvt;lt>, the effe^^ts of soch 
techniques ^ug tftt- pci.oJ Ah^nstoJ^utodic auqu»iiiig le^duKj 
skills hav€ n^^t ^.M^3jr.*tt inat*<.alJ/ studied Co»n-eptuaiut'd vv»th»ri the 
Wiener and Croiutr rciodcl, thio invtotiyalioh wab coauemed with the 
effectiveness of pa^olve practice w.th pieor^antzed te^t and 

, instruction ia percepjlon of phiaot'boundantr^ un the reading 
comprehension of young dilft.»ence readers. 
• Method ^Kn Experimenal Group-Control GrOup design utilizec^ 88 

'fourth grade Students functioning at or above the fiftieth percentile in 
vocabulary and wo(d identification sT;llls. They were designated as 
good or difference readers differentiated by reading.comprehension 
spores at or above the sixtieth percentile (good readers) or at or, 
below the thirtieth percentile (difference readers). After training with 
reading material lising (1)*'regu!ar paragraph format, (2) text 
organized with one phrase per line,-or (3) instruction in perception of 

» phrase boundaries.^sludents v^rere administered 'a reading 
comprehension test Data were subjected to arj^alysls of variance. 

-^Conchsions, (1) Jhe comprehension of difference readers 
exposed to preorgamzed text and those instructed in perception of 
phrase boundaries was not shown to differ significantlyfrom that of A 
corttrol grpup of difference readers, and (2) good and difference 
readers trained under passive practice ^nd instruction condibons 
were not shown to differ in their performance on a standardized 
measure of reading comprehension. 

Becommendafions. (1) A modified replication of this study should 
be undertaken which woulcJ include an oraf reading pretest to identify 
students deficient in textprganization strategies, (2) future researcKv 
should include use of a clinical ^apprdach^with a very limited s^imple to 
validate the difference model for young readers, and (3) other, text 
organization strategies based on -constructs derived from different 
theoretical positions should be developed for implementation with^ 
young, difference readers. 



THE EFFECTS OF SELFCTED VARIABLES ON MISCUE - 
PATTERNS OF ADULT READERS OrderNo. DA8219r21 

LoNGNiQN» Bonnie OwNBY, Ph.D. Texas A^M University, ^9Q2. 292pp. 
Chairman: Dr. William H. Rupley 

This' investigation was structured to examine Jhe reading- 
strategies of adult readers and t(J examine the many possible sources 
of variance for producing miscues. This study investigated the 
residing strategies of three gro,ups of adult readers: 20 Adult Basic 
Education students, 20 h^gh-risk college freshmen, and 18 college 
senior Education^majors. 
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Data were collected from three separate activities: Information 
obtained frprrt an interviey/. performance on the Lorge'Thorndlk$ 
Intelligence Tesf, and oral reading performance on tn Informal 
reading inventory. The Reading Miscue Inventory (RMI) was used to., 
analyze miscue patterns. Fourteen predictor variables were examined 
in this investigation: (1) text length, (2) inlerestj'(3) familiarity with 
the style, (4) familiarity with the content, (5) bilingualism. (6) level of 
reading maturity, (7) non-verbal intelligence, (8) verbal Intelligence, 
(9) cpnceptualization of reading, (10) group me mber^ip/{11) age, 
(1 2) number of years since subject had enrolled In ^ formal 
educational setting, (13) time spent reading weekly, arxi 
(14) readability. 

Nine criterion measures were used in this study: 
(1) graphophonic acceptability of miscues, (2) syntactic acceptability 
of miscues, (3) semantic acceptability of miscuse, (4) percentage of 
corrected miscues, (5) perCentagd of miscues resulting in serious 
meaning loss, and (6) percentage of miscues corrected that had 
earlier resulted in a loss of meaning. Performance on the questions r 
following the reading of each selection yielded three other criterion 
measures: literal comprehension, inferential comprehension, and 
critical comprehension. Several analyses were used to explore the 
relationship between the predictor variables and the cnterion 
variables. All fourteen predictor variables were used in the nine 
regression models created. Stepwise regression analysis was used to 
rank order the predictor variables* importance to each model. 

Results of this study supported many of the findings of miscu? 
analysis research, that studied children s reading behavior, MiS9ues 
varied. as a function of a combination of many factors. Readability of a 
selection to a specific reader provided the most variance in the ^ 
production of miscues. Jhis study supported-the notion that misiues 
were influenced by the interaction of text and reader variables. 
Miscues also varied across text. Readers tended to reiy more heavily 
on the context of the selection to provide meaning as they progressed 
through the text. ' * 



RFADING PROCESSES* OF SKILLED OLDER ^DULT 
FfEA-DERS 

MACLEAhT, MAr.G/RET LouiSE, Ph D McG,lt University (Canada). 1982 
An iterative case study approach .as used .n this invest.gation of 
reading processes used by mature experienced readers S x retired 
sc^hoolteachers (aged 55 plus) were intervie.ved to obt^n 
Qornprehensfve data on their reading interests, alt-.cles and life lono 
reading h^b.ts A combinat.on.of modified clo/e and g^ded ^ 
introspection procedures .v.ere us.d to examine the reading 
behaviours exhibited across multiple and var.td texts 

. oartl'h^x? Snn"^";''^ "1? developed wh.ch con^^S'l-.<i s^.ntence, 
partial text, and whole text level acceptabfhty of rr-odifir^d cloze 
responses As well, a fr^mt^work which considered whether 
mainly.text-b.^ed or know^edge-b^^ed was 
developed for analy/mg the guided introspection data 

Resists indicated that although attitudes towards read,ng .vi-re 
constant across total lifespan, reasons for reading and readL 

t%ZlT'T' "^'"'^""^^'^ P^^^^'^^'^ ^^^^^^ to c JSr., text 
ZrlL^^ ""^^^^t^ t^^t^ Subjr^cts exhibited 

similar sentence ^d partial t^xt scores, but whole ext level ^ cores 

response processing rather than eUh^r text based or kno. h6oe 
based processing^Mode of processing changed acic. texts 
depending on reader interest in t«^xt topics 

.h»v ^^'ue of'Ihe iterative case study des,Qr> for 
obta,mr.g intensive dataon reading proc.ses As well, he 
procedures devel/Dped for<:oItcct.Ag and anal>^mg data ..ere u-^ful 
hey 'eTd'"'"^ ''''''''' reconstruct meln ng as 



THE EFFECT OF REFUTATION STRUCTURE! feXTS ON THc 
'READJ^IG COMPREHENSION OF MIDDLE GRADf PQO^ 
COMPREHENDERS Order N^^ DAar??442 

Makia. Katherin'e, Ph D. Columbia Urjive^Sfty, 13D2 19;>pp 

This study investigaltd several questions regarding the 
comprehension of Refutat»on structure texts Pclulat»on slructurci, 
found commonly in middle grade reading matLfi&I are texti, in which 
the author refutes a misconception hy or she a^»uiT>f ^ ig h*;f!d by Ihe 
reader. 



1. 



Three different versions of Refutation texts were useo in the study. 
R1 and R2 texts both made diiecl refei ence to a rmsuonctptioa with 
R1 texts stating the misconception before the refutation an:i R2 texts 
reversing this order. R3 texts contained new information that refuted a 
mibconception bulnidde nudirecUelfertinctttojt Rl texts txisted in 
two conditfwos (1) tht; leaJ^ri ha J tne miscut'cepti<?n retut-a b> the 
text (Condition HM>, (2> the leadvt did nut ha>e tht mibconi ephon 
(Condition NHM). Tht stud> mvtJbUgattrd the efleti^ on 
comprehenst'Pn ol thest tw^ Cund*tiorii> ar.d tht difltitnt types of 
refutation structuies It also invest' gated the relattcn^hip be^wetit 
comprehension and the use of linguistic cue words 

There were 25 fifth and SiAth giadt sobjtuts identified as pooi 
comprehendefs b> a tt>>t and dtscu:>i.iuri wtln thta tcachtis Thti>t 
Subjects weit kno*i.n to ha^t n4»scc»nctplivni> based on their 
responses to Yes Nv qus^stiOii^ fion* a previously admmisteied 
questionnai/e Each student it 24 ttAts 6 KuConuitiOn HMy, 6 Hi 
(Condition NHM). 6 R2 and 6 R3 

The texts weit read aloud b> the soticcts Afiei reading tach teAf. 
the child l^ as asked foi an oiai it^all. He or she wvast^jtn asKtd tht 
Yes No question fiuir. the ques^v.u.aj/t thdt had beta the ba.^.s of tnt 
construction of the ttAt He of sNt v^as alSv- asi- -^J tu supp.^/1 the 
answer with information f roni the stur> 

The chlldic i made llttlt u^^t of iiHi^uiStlc cue woids in tht recalls^ 
often including both the misconception and tht ne^ inforrr.atior. 
without any indication that the> recogniied the contrast RtualU d.J 
not differ across the text t>pes, but answers to the questions d*d 
However, informatiori *rom the question interacted with pnor 
knowledge and information from the teAt to affect compieheits.wn 



COGNITIVE PROCESSES IN CHILDREN'S TEXTUAL 
INFERENCES OrderNo. DA8218921 

MicHELS, fvlARiANN ELIZABETH, D.Eo. The Pennsylvania State 
University, ^9Q2. 209pp, Adviser: Francis J- DiVesta 

Tiiisstudy investigated children's textual inferences. Readers from 
grades 3 and 6 made conceptual and transitive inferences from text. 
Conceptuallnference problems, each solved by the identification of a 
concept, and transitive inference problems, each solved by the 
determination of a linear relationship among terms, were individually 
embedded in textual passages. Tne passages varied according to the 
(a) presence or absence of^'statements irrelevant to themference and 
j(b) sequence of statements relevant and statements irrelevant to the 
inference Follpwing each passage inference tests which required 
readers to either generate the inference spontaneously or to evaluate 
alternative in'erenc^s^inferential cues) were administered. 

The findings indibiited that age related improvement was greater 
for conceptual irjferences than it was for transitive inferences. 
Readers made conceptual inferences faster than transitive inferences 
when they were given inferential Cues. Extratextual knowledge 

presumedio be fundamental to conceptual inferences but minimally 
involved m transitive inferences was theorized to account for these 
effects. 

Readers made more textual inferences with Inferential cues than 
without them Inferential cues facilitated Inferences to a greater extent 
in younger readers than In order readers. These findings suggested 
that older readers were mc^e apt to demonstrate their inferential 
competence than younger readers. 

irr^iL^^'T?* information hindered Inference construction when all 
irrelevant s atements preceded all relevant statements and when 
inrJrl? "^^'^ alternate-; with relevant statements In text. 

nJflf nn!^ L- passagcs of only relevant statements and 

^tSpn^r J ^" statements preceded all irrelevant 

t^^WrZT^ r ^ "°"^P^^^.^'e ease. Thus, readers were less distracted 
La t VTl '"'°^"^a»'°'^ text when it was encountered after all 

^nfcl" "^^'^ ^'^^ ^e^^e'^c^ 0' statements relevant 

and statements irrelevant to the inference did not affect inference 

^i^.r'o ? I-^' *° ^^'"^ *^^^e «"d''"9S '"ay have reflected 
selective attention to relevant information wasdiscussed 

nf th/rrr"^' *^i- ^"''^^'''^ '^^^'^^ '"d'^ted that the age 
rhi^Lin • r ' ""^''^"^ test methods, and text 

we?e oSd' ■'^'^^^"^e^- ^^^^^^ studies on this topic 
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A PSYCHOLINGUISTIC ANALYSIS.Of- EARLY READING 
ACQUISITION. SIX CASE STUDIES Order No. DA8218298 
Mino-Garces, Fernanoo, Ph.D. Georgetown University, y^y, ^t9pp. 

this dissertation proposes two hypotheses. The first hypothesis 
states that reading acquisition is, like language acquisition, a matter 
of s>mbo!ic thinking, and that reading acquisition can and should be 
accomplished at the same time, and at the same age, as language 
acquisition. The second hypothesis is that Earl> Reading does not 
conflict with Piaget's stages of cognitive development, but is 
congruent with them. 

To test the hypothe^. s to the extent that the case study approach 
can test hypotheses, six case studies of early readers are presented, 
^The data gathered from the six case studies is analyzed 
psycholinguistically. The six cases, besides supporting the 
hypotheses, provide a data based interpretation of Early Reading. 

Early Reading is a complex developmental process which involves 
not only reading, but also cognitive development, perceptual 
development, and language acquisition. Thus this dissertation 
reviews not only Piaget's theory of cognitive development, but also 
theories of perceptual development and lanpuage acquisition. Early 
Reading and teaching Early Reading are defined. 1 he two methods 
used to teach Early Reading to the subjects are presented, the Lado 
method and the Montesson method. An explanation of thePresc/ioo/ 
Language Scale (Zimmerman, Sterner, and Evatt 1969) which was^ 
'tised for the Subjects' language analysis, is also presented. 

Chapter 1 presents on introduction to the study. Chapter II contains 
a review of the related literature. Chapter 111 gives information about 
the subjects and presents the data gathered from the six case studies. 

Chapter IV is the core of the dissertation, where the data is 
psycho'.nguistically analyzed, taking into consideration the theories 
presented in Chapter II. The hypotheses are proposed, discussed, 
and tested. 

■"Ihapter V presents a summary and the conclusions of the study. 
FuruiSr investigation is encouraged an-:^ recommendations for it are 
given. 



THE EFFECT OF INFORMATION ABOUT SENTENCE 
RCfERENTS ON CHILDREN S ObSErtVATlONAL LEARNING 
OF A SYNTACTIC RULE Order No. DA8222967 

MoRGuuAS, Susan Spies. Ph D City Uni^orsity of New York, 1982. 
lOSpp Adviser Professor Barry J. Zimmerman 

The present icsearch focused on ^^xamming the effectiveness of 
verbal modeling in piumotmg cofr.prehension of a syntactic rule. T^e 
primary purpose of the study was to test the hypothesis that receiving 
inf oi rr*at.&n about the content of modeled passive sentences helps 
chitdien to undeistdnd the mediiing of thuse sentences and to induce 
, the S/ntactic rule governjig them. The second purpose was to 
repficate Bio^^n's {13;6) findinv^ that modeling supplemented with 
concicte enactwe referents leads to syntactic role learr.ng. 

Nursery school children were pretested for comprehension of 
reversible passives. Children failing to demonstiate comprehension 
skill were randomly assigned to one of four experimental conditions 
or to a no-rrodeling control condition Children m the experimental 
conditions received modeling treatment. They heard passive 
sentences embedded in a novel story which contained no extra* 
Syntactic c1i»ls to sentence meaning. 

Before modeling, childien in the relevant information conditions 
listened to descriptions of the dispositions and probable behavior of 
the grammatical agents and objects of the modeled sentences. 
YounQSlers in the irrelevant information conditions heard information 
about the story chaiacteis but ineievant to the actions described by 
the n odel Modeling Aith enactment subjects v.;^tched the model use 
toys to demonstrate the actions named in the modeled sentences. 
The presence or absence of enactment wasfactonally varied with the 
two types of pr.or information One posttost assessed children's 
understanding of the story Sentences Two additional po^lir-sts 
measured tra,.afer of leurning. 

The data were anal>;.ed m a multivanate a'^alysis of covanance 
with piote^l scorr^ as the covanate, A sui^^s of compari<ions between 
children m the modeling conditions und the no model»ng controls was 
also niade The pattern of results leads to the conclusion that the 
coTib'rc'Jon of pi . :>t relevant mfunnation and en^ctmeni, and not 
either variable alone, constituted the cruciaUactor In syntactic rule 
learning. The results are discussed in terms both of the subprocesses 
held by social learning theory to be activated during learning by 
observation and of the social learning research on language skills. 
Implications for education are also discussed. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF PHRASING TO READING 
COMPREHENSION Order No. DA821 5749 

Or-r .itHEiMER, Virginia Layton, Eo.D. Columbia University Teachers 
Co//ege, 1982. t55pp. Sponsor. Anne Selley McKiIlop 

The study assumed that phrasing provides information necessary 
to reading comprehension over and above that which is provided by 
word knowledge alone, and tested a method of organizing text into 
phrases which improved the comprehension of poor middle school 
readers without improving the acc acy or automaticlty of their word 
identification skills. 

The study asked the following que:>iions: (1) Will prearranging 
text Into phrases which are visually separated from each other 
improve reading comprehension for good, average, or poor readers? 
(2) If so, will the amount of improvement be different for easy than for 
difficult reading material? (3) Will the improvement for poor readers 
be greater for those with more accurate and/or automatic decoding 
skills? 

Comprehension subtests of the Gates-MacGinitie reading tests 
were presented to middle school students ranging In reading skill 
. level from the second to the eighth stanine, in both regular and 
visually phrased versions, in which phrases were separated by wider 
linear spaces thansmgle words. Comprehension scores on the 
regular and visually phrased versions were compared for each ^ 
student. Word recognition times and accuracy scores were also 
collected for a series of easy and hard words, as well as for a graded 
word list. 

A correlation coefficient of -.45 was computed between Gam 
scores (difference in number-correct between Phrased and 
Unphrased versions) and reading comprehension scores. The 
relationship was the same for easy or difficult reading material. 

Analyses of variance of Gain scores by reading comprehension 
group showed that poor readers alone were helped by visual 
phrasing Good readers, on the other hand, were marginally impeded 
in their comprehension of more difficult reading material. It was 
speculated that the unfamiliar visual presentation might have 
disrupted their otherwise smooth syntactic processing 

Correlation coefficients, computed between reading level and 
Gain score and degree of automaticlty and Gam score, showed little 
relationship. Apparently, improvement in readmg with visual phrasmg 
IS not greater for more accurate or more automatic decoders. 
^ The study repeated the findings of Perfetti that decoding time is 
inversely related to reading comprehension. However, the results did 
not support the 'Strong form of the decoding sufficiency hypothesis 



EFFECTS OF VARYING PROTOT Y PICALIT Y AND 
ARGUMENT REPETITION ON SENTENCE COMPREHEN'SION 
BY HIGH. AND LOW-ABILITY READERS 

OrdOrNo. DA8223588 
Pierce Anto^mcci. PAimoA Assr Joan. Ph D rordham LH.efSity 
1982. 3l5pp Mentor: Ljl!,anC R Rcstaino Bmumann 

The paipose of the study .vas to determine the e«vc:s of varymq 
word concepts m sentenct>s CO the comprehension of h.gh- and low- 
ab.l,ty reideis Word cor^c pts ;vore varied on two factors- 
Jli^fn^s me nhership ^nd (b) number of ftpetitions of 

Category membership vvas operationalized by admir.stennq the 
Prototyp,c^f^ty R^Mg Scafe (PRS) to a group of student., s.rriilar to the 
sub/t-ctf, in thv invest.gat.on Th^^ir ratings yielded data which 
determmed th^ prototype and nonprototype concepts, from each 
semantic category 

A total of 40 target <^er.tence? wa<, construct^-^d from the word 
concept*; that vaned In degree of prototyp.caMy There ^ere four 
sentence types (a) prototype with two repetitions cf argum^nt^ 
b) prototype wit^h no rcp^itions of arguments, (c) nonp-ototyp^: with 
two repetitions of a'gument;>. and (d) nonprolotype witii no 
repetitions of argument. The sentence.; were constructed to contain 
a text base of five propositions and three different arguments 

One hundred twenty sixth grade students from a middle school m 
Yonkers. New York, were randomly sel ;ted and clarified as high- or 
ow-ability readers based upon their consprehension scores on the 
MeUopohUm Achievenn*nt Test. 

The target senter-es were presented one at a time to the subjects 
who were tested for immediate free recall A three-way analysis of 
—Q -3 with repeated measures 6n prototypicality and argument- 
E RXC'"t "^^Y "^^^ °" '^"'"^•^^ 0^ propositions recalled from 



The major findings indicated that recall was better for. (a) high 
ability readers than for low-ability readers, (b) sentences containing 
prototype woid concepts than foe thost? with nonprototype word 
conwepts. and (c) seniences vviti^ twu rtpeM.w »s of aryombf*t£» than 
for those with no repetitions. Fwrt^6*4..^comp{ehe^Slu^ of iow ability 
readers was facilitated to a greater degree than comprehension of 
high ability readers by both types of sentences, those containing 
prototype wojJ concepts and twu repetitions of arguments 

A majoi conclusion suggested by the result.* of the current 
investigation is that text containing prototype word concepts and 
repetitions of arguments facilitat^b reading comprehension Further, 
such text be.iefits the comprehension processes of the unskilled 
reader to a greater degree tJian the skilled reader 



EFFECTS OF COGNITIVE STYLES ON INFERfNTIAL 
READING COMPREHENSION Orde r No. DA82?3266 

Pitts, Murray Maught. Ph D. Unhorsity of Now Orhans. 1982 
toOpp. 

.tvJl:'',nH" r ""^.'^^ 'Olationships ai.ong three cogn.l.ve 

styles and m eront.al r*>admg comprehension ab.lit.es under 

'"'^"'^ availability The prod.clor vauables 
V.0 0 grade level, and four as<;r..cTi^nts of three .ogn.tive stales The 
cr.lcr.on variables were s.orc-s on two sets of i.^lSal 
comprehension q„^.tions, r^^ferring cither to passages about lamil.ar 
events and places or to pa-sages about unfamiliar events and places 

nm.' W n"'"? '■^"'''^"^^■^ inferencng ab,l.ty and ha? 

somewhat d,fl.^„ n| coa-,it!ve processes underlie .nferent.al 
Ww^Mh '°" °' P'^^'^^ J^s in.cl.ing varying £,chema ava.lab.lity 
Hypo hes.s ..-re tosl.d a. the 05 level of stal.st.cal s.gn.f.cance 
Subjects were fourttv, (,fth-, and sixth g.ade Mudents from two 

standard at both schools the subjects .•.ere relatively l.omooeneous 

o^ld7o'^hl° ""^'""9 conducted over a two day 

period for about 60 minutes each day. 

The data analj-es includtd factor anal>s.s of style scores latent 
cat n>^;''' °' Tf'"'' ^^"^r^rehenvon scores, and step° ' se 
canon ra correlation analysis of mulllvarlate relationships between 

5thorh'.'o.'"r '"^ The resultssuggest that 
although cogo.tive proco.ses in.oNed in compiehens.on of both 
schema-availahie and .rh,,na una.d.I.Ue passages are .dated the 
processes are also som.what different S.nce the canonica 

sion^ c nl^ nH ■ '""T 'I:' ^a''able.ets"ss,Sca.ly 
T t ? • " ^PP3'^'""y educationally significant as well, the 
results also suggest that cognitive styles mediate some 

^t^Tt^ntf-n Th^'°''^'?'- T'^*' "^^""^ suggest that instructional 
m hf ' ^ f - '^ '"^^'^"Cfon of cornprohensior, monitoring skills 
might be .i^.:-d to improve children's compidK-nsion abilities 



SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH GRADERS' 

SE°NTENCEr'°'' ''^^ "'^"'"'^ ^^'^"'-^'^ 

OrderNo. DA8215962 

Madison, m2 249pp. Supervisor. Profe^^or Wayne Otto 

Traditionally, investigations of the relationship betwe'^n oral 
language and written language have sought to idenfiyfhe 
This °' ^'"'''y '° acquisition 0 r'eSng abilitr--- 

cniioren s angugge acquisition ought to be made exolicit in tho 
teaching of reading and language arts ^ 

werl'i Siitrln?'^'''' "J^'^ ^"'^ 32 fourth graders 

'"'"v'°"a"y tested for comprehension of passive cleft and 
passive pseudoclelt sentences with relative clausVs' markers and 
aux.|^nes, using a picture selection test in which the mput sentence 
was no onger available to either listeners or readers at the time oT 

the SZifS^T^f '"'^"."^ spVken or Sen and 

Hi T^°s^ noun-verb-noun relations are 

thoso whose NVNr ?:,-' '""^'^ '"'^9^'^ to be easy and 
1. 



PJanned comparisons of means on written lexical, written 
syntactic, oral leJcat, and oral syntactic items indicated support for a 
predicted interaction between grade and mode of presentation of 
syntactic Items, an effect of sentence type (whether lexical or 
syntactic, and an interaction between grade and sentence type of 
written sentences. While no support was found for a predicted effect 
of grade in comprehension of syntactic items, Scheffe comparisons 
Indicated an effect of grade m comprehension of wntten syntactic 
items. 

Subjects' preferred mode of presentation of difficult iterrs 
changed between second and fourth grades in the direction of a 
preference for written sentences, and there was no match in 
performance on easy v/ritten items for improvement in 
comprehension of difficult written items. This suggests that the 
important difference m reading performance between second and 
fourth grades is in ability to process syntax and that literacy 
contributes to that ability. 



A PSYCHOLINGUISTIC COf^PARlSON OF SECOND GRADE 
GOOD READERS AND FOURTH GRADE GOOD AND POOR 
READERS ON THEIR ORAL READING MiSCUES AND 
STANDARD AND PHONEfviE CLOZE RESPONSES 

OrderNo. DA8216888 
Shearer, Arleen Pasetti, Ph D University of South Florida, 1982_^ 
200pp Major Professor Donald D Neville 

The purpose of this study was to examine linguistic cue usage by 
good and poor readers A secondary purpose was to compare the 
standard and phoneme cloze procedures to oral miscue analysts. 

Subjects were second grade good readers ano fourth grade good 
and poor readers. The researcher dentified subjects based on test 
scores and a teacher rating and randomly assigned ♦he subjects to 
one of three test forms. 

Test passages were used intact, for the oral analysis, and as cloze 
procedures with 50 deletions using a fifth-word pattern. The phoneme 
cloze included the first phoneme of the deleted word. 

The researcher scored all cloze responses and oral reading 
miscues according to their sen^antic and syntactic appropriateness 
Oral reading miscueswere also analyzed on their graphic similarity to 
the text word. 

The linquistic analysis conducted on the errors resulted »n six 
categories; synonyms, semantic and syntactic, semantic and not 
syntactic, syntactic, nonsense, and omission Each subject's 
responses were categorized into one of the categories and 
percentage error scores were determined 

Two linguistic categories revealed qualitative differences between 
good and poor readers. The syntactic and nonsense errors were 
significantly different for the two fourth grade reading groups 'he' 
good readers showed a higher mean score on syntactically 
appropriate errors and a lower mean score on the nonsense errors 
than the poor readers In the fourth grade. A discriminant analysis with 
all three groups shovved the discriminant function using syntactic and 
nonsense errors as the dimensions to discriminate better than chance 
for all three test forms. 

Quantitative differences between groups were different depending 
on the test form used . The cloze test showed no quantitative 
differences between fourth grade good and poo* readers, but the oia! 
test did have significantly different scores for the two groups. 

The major implications for future research and practice include 
the use of the syntactic and nonsense variables as predictors of 
reading failure, the use of the cloze as a diagnostic tool for context 
clues, and the use of the phoneme cloze over the standard f^oze to 
determine reading level. 



DIFFERENTIAL WORD KNOWLEDGE AND READING 
COMPREHENSION Order No. DAf.223232 

Stahu, Steven Alan, Ed.D, Ha/vard Un/versify. 1982 179pp 

The rela^'Onshlp betweeQ. AOrd knoAlvdge and readlrig 
\comprehen:>'Or is well ebtablohed Thi5> pa^ c»f CAplOft- o ont 
Rypothe^ii. re.^af Jing the nat- t of that relationship, that gitater 
knowledgti of word meanings directly enables* betttf text 
comprehension. 

A review of the Merature suggt^-ti^ that wt ha.e two typet* of 
knowIcJ^t about words wt Ku^w, "dtf»rhl»vJ»dI** or KjiwwIeJc^t of how 
a word relates to othei words, and ' conttxtual" oi Knowtcdye of how 
a concept is realized m cor»tt*t It was further sujgt^stt J that 
vocabulary instruction which mclcdtd both dtfinitiw.ial and 
contextual information would tc m^ie efft^tuc than mst uctlcn wh»ch 
included only definitional information, on both rtadmg 
comprehension and vocabulary posttvsts 

To test these hypotheses, 28 average fifth grade readers wore 
taught three lists of 10 words each by three method;., a defmitional, a 
mixed, and a control treatment Four potvtl^*<*; meassjrcb were used to 
measure comprehension and vccobjiriry 

On the comprehension measures, there wai> evidence tfiat both 
vocabulary training treatments improved reading comprehension skill, 
but the two training treatments did not differ significantly from eiich 
othei On the vocabulary measoies, the difft-ttii^ei) bttween tfie two 
training treatments were similarly not significant 

The finding that vocabulary instruction did appear to improve 
reading comprehension skill was contraj>t«jd to earlier studies which 
did not find such an effect It was suggested that tht m^a -jrcb used 
in this study rriay have been more sensitive to th« effects of 
vocabulary training than those used earlier 

Two por^ible explanations were proposed for the similarity in the 
effects of the two vocabulary training treatments. First, ana'ysi^. of the 
actual iribt*o<.t.^n Qi-en m the claosjoomi* suggested that the students 
ir ♦ht; defuMttunal tredtment may have eithti got a sentence context 
from the dict'or.c^r^ oi gcntrated it thcnrt^^LKeo m class discussion. 
Thus, tht content of e^ch Ic^^on did net dlfff as much in practice as 
intended Second, it wat, so^^tsted that h. th tit atments required 
Similar ty^es of cognit^vt piocessing by tht studcr.ts. possibly also 
leading to similar results 



RELATIONSHIPS OF SYNTACTIC ATTAINMENT, READING 
ACHIEVEMENT, AND INTELLIGENCE OF FOURTH GRADE 
CHILDREN OrderNo. DA8213190 

Stockmal, Helen Christ, Ph.D. Ur)tversity oi Ptttsburgh, 1981. 
273pp. 

Three aspects of language interrelationships were investigated, 
degree of relationships among selected variables, patterns of 
relationships among syntactic competencies, and the role intelligence 
has in grouping syntactic patterns. 

The sampte of 143 fourth grade students came from a suburban 
school district m southwestern Pennsylvania. Raw scores on the 
following tests measured language variables, written Senfonce 
Constructior) Jest (SCT). Level C. a diagnostic measure of 19 
subskilis developed at the University of Pittsburgh by Sarlain et al., 
oral SCT, Level C, a corresponding instrument developed by the 
investigator, Compre/iens/Ve Tesfs of Basic SW//s, Level 1 reading 
subtests of vocabulary, comprehension, and tot^l reading, and the 
Siossorj lr)teiuger)ce Test, lest reliability of the written SCT was .90, 
determined by Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 which also levcaled a 
reliability of .76 for the oral SCT. 

Correlations among all six general language-related measures 
{.61 • .66 with written syntax and .49 • .59 with oral Syntax) were 
positive, Significant at .001. Several correlations among specific 
subskillsinboth written and oral Syntax, ranging from low to 
moderate, were significant at .05. Four language syntax fa-tors 
ennerged from factor analyses on both written and oral syntax -use of 
ennbeddedness, pattern words, basic sentence patterns, and syntactic 
operation of addition. Additional factor analyses incorporating 
reading and scores showed that intelligence did not load significantly 
on the factors. Further research is needed to verify the patterns of 
relationships and the tenuous role Intelligence demonstrated in the 
establishment of syntactic abilities. 

Correlational findings were compared among three SCT levels 
(Level C and Levels B and E from previous studies conducted by 
Harris, 1974, and Kuntz. 1975). A similar degree of correlational 
magnitude was observed. 



erJc 



EMPIRICAL INVESTIGATION OF RELATIONS AMONG 
SELECTED READING SUBSKILLS Order No. DA8216468 
TneziSE. John Mack, Jr., Ph.D. Arizona State University, 1982 87pp. 

.The purpose of this research was to replicate and vahdale part of a 
hierarchy of beginning'readmg subskills. Using a cross sectional 
sampling design, 32 children from each of the kindergailen, first, and 
second grades were given the Kennedy Institute Phonics Test- 
Revised (KIPT'Rcvised) Data from this testing were ordered by level 
of difficulty and by order analysis. On a second administration of the 
KIPT-Revised, two new groups were formed. One group consisted of 
20 first graders who had mastered Letter Naming but not the Initial 
Letter-Sound Recognition or Letter-Sound Production subtests. The 
other group consisted of 20 first graders who had mastered Initial 
Leller-SouLd Recognition but not the Letter Naming or Letter-Sound 
Production subtests. Equal numbers of students from each-group 
were then randomly assigned to either a training or control group. 
The two training groups were instructed in Initial Letter-Sound 
Recognition or Letter Naming. Training was discontinued alter 100% 
mastery or 14 days of training, and all subjects were posttested with 
the KIPT-Revised. The mam analysis of these data was a 4 (treatment) 
by 2 (gender) by 3 (subtest) fixed effects MANOVA with repeated 
measures on the test variable. The effects of students inastermg both 
Initial Letter-Sound Recognition and Leiler Nammg transfer! ed to 
Letter Sound Production and to other subtests in the hierarchy. The 
elfects of students mastering either Initial Letter Sound Recognition 
OJ Letter Naming alone did not transfer. 



THE EFFECT OF SACCADIC FIXATIONS ON WORD * 
RECOGNITION AND READING COMPRrUFNSION 

OrderNo. DA8225122 

WoLFSON, Freo Harvey, Eo D Hofstra University, 1982 133pp 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine thft effects of 
saccadic fixations on recognition of words in isolation and words m 
continuous discourse. It was also determined how thc$e saccades 
effected reading comprehension 

The specific problems investigated v/ere. Those children whose 
accuracy of saccadic fixation places tt^em in the top forty percent ot 
the sample will show significantly highoi recognition ol words 
presented in isolation or presented in continuous discourse. 
Significantly higher total comprehension following silent ^eadfng ano 
significantly higher total comprehension follo.v.ng oral reading, man 
the bottom forty percent of the sample. Those ch.ldr* n whose 
accuracy of saccades display low scatter or variabil ty will snow 
significantly higher recognition of words in isolation or words m 
continuous discourse, significantly higher total comP^ef^^nsion 
following silent reading, and significantly higher total cornprehension 
following oral reading than those whose display high scatter or 
variability in their accuracy of saccades . ^ , 

The subjects were mnety-six. randomly selected students, 
approximately ten years of age, In grades four or five 

To accomplish the las»< of identifying the effects of saccadic 
fixations upon wprd recognition and reading comprehension, each 
child was examined on a Gulf and Western Eye Trac Instrument a 
photoelectric tracking of saccadic movements under non reading 
conditions was recorded Children were separated into two groups, 
lop and bottom forty percent (accurate saccades) and variability of 
saccades. Two tests of word recognition, words in isolation, and 
words in a continuous discourse, were administered The groups 
were also administered a test of reading comprehension. The results 
of all testing in this statistical design were analyzed by the use of 
analysis of variance. 

In summary, the results of the investigation have indicated that 
there was rio significant relationship beween accuracy of saccadic 
movement, variability of saccades, and reading However, it did 
determine that those children whose saccadic eye movements were 
consistent or stable, read significantly better. 



A MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF FIRST GRADERS' PRINT 
AWARENESS AS RELATED TO READING ACHIEVEMENT, 
INTELLIGENCE AND GENDER Order No. DA8225520 

Yaoen. David Byron, Jr., Ph.D. The University of Oktai^oma, 1982. 
1l2pp. Major Professor: Richard P. Williams 

The purpose of the investigation was in part tof epiicate with a 
larnr.r C3fnpie sizG previous findinQS that children demonstrate certain 
l-,pjY^ons about printed conventions and that above average 
h l\I^L perform belter on measures attempting to assess knowl^ge 
unsaid conventions. The study in addition set out to measure the 



contribution of intelligence to both print awareness and reading 
achievement and to test for the pr ese nee of certain hypothesized 
effect sizes to more precisely define th e relationship between print 
awareness, reading ability and intelligence. 

^^tibjf^cts for the study were 118 all white first grade students. 62 
female and 56 male, from a predominantly middle class, metropolitan 
school d'Strict Students were individually jntoi viewed with the 
Concepts About Print Tott during April, Other measures included 
were theO^'s iennon Softool Ability Test and the Stanford 
4c^'cvemeof Test Statistical analyses porfcifried were a multiple 
feores<^.{on of print awareness on measuies of rtadmg ability. 
intrHigonce and gender, pai tial corrokaiohs Idween reading, 
intemgence and print aAa[e^es^s, a one vsay MANOVA comparing 
above and below average readers on picv.wusly id<^hllfied factors in 
the Corcpffs ^bout Print Test (CAPT) and mlJIijence and. finally, a 
canonJcal correlation between aspects of pnnt awareness and 
mea-^Jures of reading ability. 

fn Qororal. the study supported the finding-, J previous lesearch 
that some beginning re idcis' concepts of letttis. words and marks of 
punctuation are not stabil.red OwCn after one /ear of reading 
instruction Significant diffcienccs were found between typos of 
readers on the measure cf 'ntelligence and on jtems of the CAPT 
ropre:.onting directional hat,ts and pertaining to the identification of 
incorrect s^ord and letter sequences and punctuation. No sex 
differences v.er^ found on any variables m^asuied m the study. 

Met confirmed wcie the hypothesized individual effects of reading 
ability and intelligence on print awareness scores With intelligence 
contioHed. individual measures of reading accounted for less than 
20% of the variance of print awareness. With reading controlled, 
intdligence accounted for less than 10% of the variance. In 
combination, however, measures of reading achievement, intelligence' 
and gender accounted for appioximatelv40%of the variance i. print 
awareness as measured by the CAPT. 



'the effect on free recall of metaphoric 
processing in a structured context 

brder No. DA8225247 
Yarbrough, Donald. Ph.D. University of Georgia, 1982. 121pp. 
Director: Df. Ellen Gagne 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the processing of 
metaphors in technical text and to determine if metaphoric 
processing has an effect on the learning of technical information 

Ninety six college students In undergraduate psychology classes 
participated m the experiment. The average age of the participants 
was nineteen. p 

Participants received one of eight versions of a five paraqraoh 
pa'.sage on energy with the instructions to read the paragraph at their 
normal reading speed, to put the passage away after they had finished 
reading, and to write down all that they could remember from the 
passage Only the recall of a specific target paragraph was scored. 
The eight versions of the passage were orthogonal combinations of 
three experimental factors. (i) whether the target paragraph ' 
contained metaphors. (2) whether the other four paragraphs in the 
passage (the context) contained metaphors, and (3) whether the 
target paragraph was important or unimportant in the mformatibriai 
structure (hierarchy) of the passage. 

More information was remembered when the context did not 
contain metaphors (p < .01). Participants also remembered more 
information when the target paragraph was more important In the 
hierarchy of the passage (p< 001) In the literal context condition, 
only those participants who read the literal target paragraph recalled 
rnore when the target paragraph was more important in the passage 
structure. Participants who read the metaphoric target paragraph 
recalled similar numbers of metaphors regardless of wTiether the 
target paragraph was more or less important in the passage 
hierarchy Participants who read metaphoric target paragraphs often 
recalled the information in paraphrase form and sometimes recalled 
the metaphor without being able to integrate it into the rest of the 
paragraph. 

Data from this study suggest that m<>taphors are processed 
differently from literal language. A two Uep process of solving the 
metaphor in its context and storing the information in a 
nonmetaphoric representation equivalent to the representation of a 
corresponding paraphrase is consistent v 'pV - findings of this 
study. Furthermore those data suggest that the educational value of 
including nonessential metaphors m teonmtal text is influenced by 
tho importmce in the paewge hieraichy of the information presented 
metaphorically. 
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